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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August, 



1. Desire on the part of citizens to advance the pros- 
perity and well-being of the people and the government. 

2. The cultivation and fostering in every way and on 
all occasions of a humane and Christian spirit. 

3. The rebuking at once and sharply of attempts to 
stir up national strife. 

4. The abolition of military instruction in all schools 
and institutions of learning, particularly in church schools, 
which profess the spirit of the Prince of Peace, yet in too 
many instances foster the spirit of war. 

5. The insertion of the principles of peace in political 
platforms, as is now done with gold standards, expansion 
and anti-expansion, tariff, free trade and reciprocity. 

6. Lastly, the bringing of men to see that it is incom- 
parably better to strive to live for country than recklessly 
to die for country on the bloody battlefield ; thus setting 
up a new goal for the patriot, and establishing what we 
call " the new patriotism." 

Wichita, Kan. Gkorgtc W. Hoss. 



A Vacancy Never Filled.* 

In a cottage in a village close by Sussex Grange sat a 
mother and her child. Without, the country was a blaze 
of sunshine over lovely autumn tints, and the birds 
hovered around chirping their tuneful song. Within, 
all was bright with cleanliness and perfect order; the 
plainly-furnished kitchen sitting-room was the picture of 
a humble cottage for the artist — a neatly-arranged apart- 
ment that was a credit to the homely instincts of the 
woman of the household. Alas ! the brightness of the 
scene without and within was marred by a gloom of 
human sadness. Mary Graze, seated upon the couch, 
hugging her fair-haired, five-year-old girl Hettie, was 
bathed in tears. Upon the table before her lay an official 
letter; it was one of those dreaded epistles from the 
War Office stating, in the customary stereotyped sympa- 
thetic terms, that George Graze, a private in the 

Regiment, had been killed in action. 

"Mammy, why is 'oo cryin' ? " asked the little one 
anxiously, scanning and patting her mother's tear-stricken 
face. 

" Oh, my child ! my poor child ! " moaned the bereaved 
woman. 

"Tell your 'Ettie, mammy. 'Ettie wants to know," 
pleaded the child. 

" Oh, my child ! you — you " 

Mrs. Graze broke down in another flood of tears. 
Hettie, too, was overcome by her mother's sorrow. See- 
ing the tears fall faster, her own eyes began to moisten. 

" Oh, mammy dear, tell 'Ettie what makes 'oo cry," 
again urged Hettie, with childlike love and simplicity, 
as she flung her arms more tightly round her mother's 
neck. 

" Oh, Hettie ! Hettie ! how can I tell you ? " cried the 
sorrow-stricken woman, as she tightened the clasp of her 
child and imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 

"Tell me, mammy." 

" Oh, my child ! it is so cruel — so hard — so awful ! " 

" Tell 'Ettie what is truel, mammy. 'Ettie is mammy's 
'ittle girlie, isn't I ? " 

" Oh yes, my darling ; but oh, this news is awful ! " 

* From " Life Versus Life," by Albert Wardham. London : Elliot Stock, 
62 1'aternoster Row. 



" Tell 'Ettie, mammy, what makes 'oo sad. 'Ettie don't 
like to see 'oo cry." 

"Oh, my darling! my darling! you will never see 
your daddy again ! " 

"Not see daddy again? Oh, mammy, he will turn 
back some day." 

" No, no, my darling ! He — he is — oh, he is dead ! " 

" Dead, mammy ! What is dead ? Won't I see daddy 
in his pretty does ? He tissed me and said he would 
turn to see his 'Ettie." 

" Yes, darling, but he had to go away to fight, — and 
oh, oh — ! they have killed him ! Oh, George ! George ! 
George ! My love ! " cried the distressed woman. 

" Oh, mammy, don't cry like that ! " said Hettie with 
alarm. 

"Oh, my darling! you — you will never see daddy 
again ! He is dead ; he is gone from us never to return ! 
Oh, my George ! my George ! " 

"Oh, mammy, won't daddy turn back to tiss 'ees 
'Ettie ? " sobbed the little one. 

" No, my darling, he cannot ! He is gone from this 
earth. We shall never see him again." 

" Won't the dood Jesus send daddy to see 'Ettie?" 

" Oh, my poor child ! you cannot understand. Your 
daddy can never come back to us on this earth. He 
is dead, and oh ! " 

A knock at the door abruptly stopped the conversa- 
tion between mother and child. Mrs. Graze imprinted 
another kiss upon Hettie's brow and set her upon the 
couch. Having hastily wiped away her tears, she opened 
the door, where stood the Vicar of the parish and Sir 
Richard Lewess. 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Graze," said the Vicar. " We 
have called to express our sympathy with you in the 
very sad bereavement that has befallen you. May we 
come inside?" 

" Yes, sir," was all Mrs. Graze could say as she directed 
the visitors into the room. 

" Sir Richard first acquainted me of this sad news 
about your poor husband. Ah, he was a faithful work- 
man to you, was he not, Sir Richard?" 

" Indeed, he was one of the best men on my estate, 
and I regretted the call for him to rejoin the colors, 
though, seeing that it was to serve his country, I ought 
not to have regretted his summons." 

" Ah, these trials sorely afflict us all ! " sighed the Vicar. 

Mrs. Graze did not speak. She had returned to the 
couch, and sat with her face buried in her hands. Little 
Hettie sat beside her with a look of astonishment on her 
face. 

"Well, Hettie, and how are you?" said the Vicar, 
endeavoring to brighten the scene. 

" I'es twite well, sir," said the child, with the simple 
courtesy taught by her mother. " I don't like mammy 
to cry so," she added with simplicity, as if suggesting 
that the visitors could stay the tears. 

" Neither do we, my little one," said the Vicar. " We 
are very sorry for your mother and also for you." 

"Mammy sez daddy won't turn to tiss me again, an' I 
don't like it," said Hettie, bursting into tears. 

"Ah, my little one, I'm sorry to say your daddy will 
not be able to come to see you again. He is gone far, 
far away ; but you will see him again some day in heaven, 
if you are a good girl." 
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"Can't I go to him soon?" inquired the little one 
innocently. 

"No, my child. Your daddy is better off; he was 
taken away by the angels." 

" They should not take 'im. Mammy wants 'im, and 
'Ettie wants 'im." 

The Vicar suppressed a smile at the little one's sim- 
plicity. Sir Richard moved rather uneasily in his chair ; 
he did not like such scenes. Though militarian to the 
bone, he had a tender spot in his heart. Save for the 
heavy sobbing of Mrs. Graze, there was silence in the room 
for a few moments. When Mrs. Graze had partially 
succeeded in subduing the tears the Vicar spoke again. 

" As I said before," he proceeded, " Sir Richard and 
myself, and I might say my wife and also Lady Lewess, 
are profoundly sorry for you in this hour of affliction. 
All of us knew your husband, and had great respect for 
him. He was a thoroughly good workman, and steady 
and honest, and I am sure could be ill spared. We 
deeply sympathize with you, and pray that God will give 
you of His strength abundantly to help you to bear this 
great sorrow." 

" Thank you, sir," softly answered Mrs. Graze. 

" As yet there are no further particulars to hand re- 
garding your husband's sad fate," said Sir Richard. " I 
wrote to the War Office, and had the melancholy reply 
that the news had been confirmed. Sorrowful as it is, 
there is just a tinge of satisfaction about the matter, and 
that is, your good husband died a noble death in sacri- 
ficing his life for his country." 

" Ah, I know ; they all tell me that ; but what satisfac- 
tion is that to me ? " sobbed Mrs. Graze, clasping Hettie 
to her bosom again. 

"We know it is very hard to realize these things, yet 
it is so," said the Vicar. 

" Yes, I have no doubt," interposed Sir Richard, " it 
is very difficult at first to see that the soldier who falls 
upon the field of battle dies a glorious death." 

" Just so, Sir Richard," interrupted the Vicar. " The 
man who sacrifices his life for his country is a hero, and 
doubtless will receive the good Shepherd's reward." 

By these remarks the speakers hoped to convince Mary 
Graze that her husband had met his death in the per- 
formance of a glorious work, and thus in some measure 
to console her. But Mary Graze did not look at matters 
in that light. She was very humane, and when she 
married, after her husband had left the army, she had 
hoped he would never be called upon to fight. She had 
said farewell to him with bitter regret and with no 
kindly feelings towards the system that had summoned 
him to fight. Now that she had the news of his death 
in battle her grief was intensified by a greater hatred of 
the war system. The remarks of her visitors, instead of 
consoling her, were irritating to her mind, and she was 
wont to express her indignation rather forcibly. Lack 
of courage to open her lips held her silent for a time. 

"Now, Mrs. Graze, we are desirous of doing all we 
can to help you," said the Vicar. " Sir Richard and 
myself have been discussing the matter, and we have 
also had a talk with Lady Lewess. We are all aware 
that the loss of your dear husband has deprived you of 
the benefit of his support, so the proposition we have to 
make is this : You are yet comparatively young, and as 
Lady Lewess is just now in need of a good domestic 



servant, we would suggest that you should enter her 
employ. As to Hettie, Lady Lewess is willing to make 
arrangements for placing her in a home where she would 
be properly cared for, given a good education, and 
thoroughly trained for useful service. Now what do you 
say to this proposal?" 

As the Vicar finished, Mary Graze felt the warm blood 
rush through her veins ; her tears were dried, and, rising 
from her seat, she looked down at him and spoke. 

" Sir, I shall not accept your offer," she said sharply. 
" I dare say you mean well, but I refuse to accept it all 
the same. You tell me my poor husband died a glorious 
death, but what comfort is that to me ? He did not leave 
me with any idea of such nonsense in his head. He never 
thought it glory to go to kill his fellow-creatures; he 
cursed the day that he joined the army, and wished he 
had not to go. His Hettie and myself were more dear 
to him than all the so-called glory of the battlefield." 

Mary Graze broke down. Neither of her visitors 
cared to reply. After a pause she recovered, and spoke 
again. 

" You tell me he died a glorious death. I suppose he 
was thrown under the earth with many of his comrades, 
and there will be a monument put somewhere to their 
memory, but what is all that to Hettie and me? My 
life is wrecked. He whom I loved and who loved me is 
torn from me and cruelly killed, and I had not even the 
chance of saying a last word to him. O God, how shall 
I bear this affliction?" she moaned, and once more drew 
Hettie towards herself. 

The Vicar and Sir Richard looked on with an uneasy 
throbbing in their hearts. They scarcely knew how to 
speak ; they had not anticipated such an outburst of feel- 
ing ; they had thought the proposal would be gratefully 
accepted. 

"Yes, my own little home is ruined," sobbed Mrs. 
Graze. " For all the so-called glory in the world I 
would not have seen this day. What is cold charity for 
such sorrow as I am to endure ? Can charity restore the 
love of a woman ? No ! All Hettie and I want here is 
George. He was our comfort and we were his. We 
loved each other, and now that he has been cruelly taken 
from us " 

"You should not say that, Mrs. Graze. It may have 
been God's will," interrupted the Vicar. 

" No, no ! I don't believe a righteous God would will 
that men should kill each other in order to settle their 
quarrels. Our life is too sacred ; God did not will that 
men should cruelly rob each other of that life. God 
gave us our life — that is what you teach us, and I have 
read the Bible myself and believe it. Life is sacred, and 
it is a sin for men to destroy it in each other." 

Mary hesitated. The Vicar looked at her with as- 
tonishment. He had not imagined that she would thus 
reason with him. 

" Ah, my poor, dear husband," continued Mrs. Graze. 
" Oh, that I could have been with him at the last ! He 
was only thirty-two years of age. He was strong and 
hearty, and might have lived for many y ears, and we 
would have gone on sharing our joys and sorrows, living 
each for the other. But, oh, he is gone — a victim to 
the horrible war fever ! And such men as you, Mr. Vicar, 
and you, Sir Richard, come and tell me he died a 
glorious death in the service of his country. Can't a 
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man die a glorious death other than by seeking the blood 
of his fellow-men ? Can't a man serve his country in a 
better way than that of engaging in human slaughter? 
It is such silly ideas as those you have tried to convince 
men with that make me wild. I refuse to believe that 
my George suffered a glorious death because he fell upon 
the battlefield. I thank God, though, that he did not 
spill the blood of his fellow-men, for he told me before 
he went that he would always aim above them. In that 
sense, perhaps — that he sacrificed his life in saving 
others — he might be said to have died gloriously. But 
you gentlemen wish me to think that he suffered a 
glorious death simply because he fell in battle. No, I 
I won't. It's a pity such gentlemen as yourselves, so 
highly educated, don't give your minds to teaching men 
how to settle quarrels in a better manner than that of 
robbing innocent women of their husbands and children 
of their fathers. I think it's time you gentlemen took 
a more serious view of this matter. You are supposed to 
be able to govern nations, not to kill the innocent people 
who form the nations. My dear husband had done no 
wrong. Why should he have his life so early and cruelly 
taken from him ? Any one would think he was a mur- 
derer. You hang murderers, yet you support a system 
that allows men to freely butcher one another, and then 
say they died a glorious death. Bah ! don't talk such 
twaddle to me. I may be only a poor, common woman, 
but I hope I have a better view of life than that which 
the majority of you wiseacre men hold. It says in Holy 
Writ there are ' bloody and deceitfid men.' I believe it." 
" Come, come, Mrs. Graze ; it is no use for you to go on 
in that wild manner," said the Vicar sharply. " We had 
hoped you would look at matters in a different light." 

"I dare say you did," added Mary, "but I am too 
human, you see. It is no use you trying to persuade me 
to accept the offer you have made. I thank yourselves 
and Lady Lewess for all your kind intentions, but Hettie 
is all the world to me now, and I can't see her taken 
from me. It seems to me the war system is horribly 
cruel. Not only has it robbed me of my dear husband, 
but now it wants to break up my home and separate 
Hettie and myself. But it shall not do all that. My 
life has been shattered — a vacancy has been caused that 
can never be filled again on this earth. The love of the 
heart, when once it has been thus cruelly destroyed, can 
never be replaced — no, not even by the kindness of 
charity ; therefore I hope you won't think I am ungrate- 
ful for not accepting your offer. Hettie and I will stay 
together, won't we, darling ? " 

Mary Graze hugged her little girl and tenderly kissed 
her. Poor Hettie could not understand the scene. She 
simply hid her face in her mother's bosom. 

" Do I understand, then, Mrs. Graze, that you have 
definitely decided to refuse the offer we make ? " asked 
the Vicar, coldly. 

"Yes, sir. I have nothing to stay here for now; I 
shall hate the sight of this place. Were my husband's 
grave here, it would have been different ; then I would 
have remained, if only for the sake of placing a few 
flowers upon it. But he has been taken right away from 
me ; I cannot even pay the last tribute of a woman's love 
for her husband. Oh, this cruel war system ! " 

" But what will you do ? " inquired Sir Richard, who 



had been somewhat impressed by Mrs. Graze's utterances. 
" You cannot starve." 

" I shall break up my home and go to my native place 
to live with my widowed mother. I dare say I shall be 
able to get work of some kind, so that Hettie and myself 
can remain together." 

There was silence for a moment. The Vicar was too 
indignant to attempt to further speak to Mrs. Graze, but 
Sir Richard Lewess sat thinking. Then he spoke : 

" I am extremely sorry you have decided to adopt 
such a course," he said. "However, I was so fond of 
your husband and so highly appreciated his services 
that I am willing to help you. I will make you a weekly 
allowance of five shillings, and will give instructions to 
my bankers to send it to you regularly. I hope you will 
accept that little help." 

" It is very kind of you, Sir Richard, and I will accept 
that offer very gratefully," said Mrs. Graze, who was not 
a little taken aback by such generosity. 

" We need not stay longer, Sir Richard," suggested 
the Vicar coolly, as he rose to leave. 

"Good-day, Mrs. Graze," said Sir Richard as they 
went out. " You must let me know when you are 
leaving, so that Lady Lewess and myself can see you 
and Hettie again." 

The visitors left, and Mrs. Graze sat down once more 
with Hettie in her arms to ponder over the bewildering 
events of her life. 

" I think you have made a mistake," said the Vicar 
to Sir Richard as they were separating down the road 
to go to their respective homes. 

" I hope not." 

" You should have endeavored to persuade Mrs. Graze 
to accept the kind offer of Lady Lewess." 

" I could see it was useless. Mrs. Graze is evidently 
a woman with a mind of her own. I was surprised, 
though, to hear her speak so well. What was she be- 
fore she was married ? " 

" I have been given to understand she was brought up 
amidst town life, and, I suppose, got a fairly good educa- 
tion at a Board School, Her parents were of the work- 
ing class, but of a pretty good class. There is certainly 
a superior mien about Mrs. Graze, but for all that I think 
she ought to have accepted your first offer." 

" Well, well, I suppose she has a right to her own 
opinion." 

"Yes, yes, Sir Richard ; but it doesn't do to let these 
kind of folk have their own way. We have to let them 
see we are their superiors." 

" Oh, well, it is no use talking now," said Sir Richard. 
" Mrs. Graze undoubtedly feels the loss of her husband 
very keenly, and would prefer to be away from here. I 
tell you what it is, some of her remarks were pretty cut- 
ting. I didn't like them at all." 

" Come, come, Sir Richard ; you must not allow your- 
self to be led away by such a woman's ideas. Of course, 
when she spoke she was smarting under a deep sense of 
the grief that has befallen her." 

" But for all that I think there was a great deal in what 
she said. Supposing you were in her position — all the 
love in life suddenly taken away — what would you 
think?" 

" Well, never mind ; I cannot stay longer now. Good- 
bye, Sir Richard. Thank you for your company." 
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They shook hands and went their respective ways, 
both reflecting upon the scene they had just left, the 
Vicar in a matter-of-fact manner feeling somewhat an- 
noyed with both Mrs. Graze and the Baronet, and Sir 
Richard with an uneasy feeling, stirred by a blow at 
conscience. 



The Chile=Argentina Convention on 
Naval Armaments. 

Signed at Santiago de Chile, May SS, 1902. 

Met at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Chile, Don 
Francisco Vergara Donoso, Minister of the Department, 
and Don Jose Antonio Terry, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Argentine 1'epublic, have 
agreed to incorporate in the following Convention the 
different conclusions which have been reached for the 
limitation of the naval armaments of the two republics, 
conclusions which have been brought about through the 
good offices and on the initiative of the government of 
his Britannic Majesty, represented in Chile by his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. J. A. 
Lowther, and in the Argentine Republic by his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Sir W. A. C. 
Barrington. 

1. With the purpose of removing every cause of 
alarm or suspicion in either country, the governments of 
Chile and of the Argentine Republic desist from having 
completed the ships of war which they now have in con- 
struction and from procuring for the present further 
ships. Both governments agree, furthermore, to decrease 
their respective fleets. To this end they will continue 
their negotiations until they reach an agreement provid- 
ing for a proper equivalence between the said fleets. 
This decrease shall be made within a year from the date 
of the exchange of ratifications of the present Conven- 
tion. 

2. The two governments agree not to augment their 
naval armaments for five years, without notice of the 
intention to do so, on the part of either, being given to 
the other eighteen months in advance. All armaments 
for the fortification of coasts and ports, it is understood, 
are excluded from this agreement, the power being re- 
served of acquiring any floating machines destined ex- 
clusively for the defense of these, as submarine boats, etc. 

3. The alienation of vessels to which this Convention 
may give rise shall not be made to countries having dis- 
putes pending with either of the contracting parties. 

4. In order to facilitate the transfer of the pending 
contracts, both governments pledge themselves to pro- 
long by two months the time which they have stipulated 
for the delivery of the respective vessels in construction. 
For this they will give the proper instructions in the act 
by which this Convention is approved. 

5. The ratifications of this Convention shall be ex- 
changed within sixty days, or sooner if possible, and the 
exchange shall take place in this city of Santiago. 

In testimony whereof, the undersigned have set their 
hands and seals to this Convention, in duplicate, in the 
city of Santiago this 28th day of the month of May, 1902. 

(Signed) J. F. Vbkgaea Donoso. 
" J. A. Terky. 



International Education. 

Every large city in the civilized world is working at 
the question of international or interracial education. 
This is especially true of the cities of New England, and 
of the United States generally. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, are white and black, and nearly every nation- 
ality of the western world under instruction in the day, 
night and vacation schools. A recent writer on Second- 
ary Education in England compares that area of educa- 
tion in Germany, France, the United States and Eng- 
land, and makes the comparative study the basis of 
certain important suggestions for the English public. It 
is found one nation or race may learn from another, just 
as one man may learn from another; indeed, it is said 
we may learn something from everybody, for every man 
knows more about something than we do, if we can get 
at it. These conditions of modern life point toward 
better things in education and society. The school unit 
once was the local district or town ; it is not improbable 
that men who look ahead may soon conclude that the 
unit in education is the world, for in the great interests 
of life, as commerce, government, religion and educa- 
tion, it is difficult to draw a boundary line; they are in 
their nature universal and for all men. — The People. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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